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EDITORIAL 


The beginning of the twentieth century ushered in a new em- 
phasis in education. The new emphasis was not, however, pecu- 
liar to education, for the importance of the event, the turning of 
a century, served to cause us to take stock of our achievements 
and to examine the nature of our social heritage with the result 
that a new attitude in every field of endeavor appeared and the 
changed interest in education was simply in line with every 
activity in the world of affairs. Perhaps the best indication of the 
nature of the change was the publication, in 1899, of Dewey’s 
School and Society, in which the author conceived education as a 
social function and in which he sought, by implication at least, to 
present as inadequate the nineteenth-century conception of edu- 
cation as discipline. This publication outlined the basis for a 
change in our educational procedure and led to several notable 
educational movements in the twentieth century, especially the 
conception of education as activity, child-study movement, and 
progressive education. 

The early part of the century was characterized by feverish 
and excited discussion, but comparatively little change in educa- 
tional practice. The weight of the educational patterns of the 
nineteenth century laid a heavy hand upon the twentieth, and 
the earlier practices persisted. In the meantime a corresponding 
emphasis was making itself felt in the scientific development of 
education on the basis of the new psychology which developed 
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along with the new social philosophy of education. By the end 
of the first decade of the twentieth century the direction of the 
development of education in line with the new psychology had 
been set and the resulting activity was the development of tests 
for a more adequate and effective determination of educational 
outcomes, actually an attempt to apply scientific techniques to 
the determination of the results of educational endeavor. The 
upshot of the scientific movement was to overshadow the attempt 
to give a social emphasis to education. The mastery of a conven- 
tional curriculum again became the essential objective of school 
instruction. The history of the twentieth century has been, then, 
the story of the development of more adequate methods and 
measurements in the teaching and evolution of a limited body of 
subject matter, essentially a conventional nineteenth-century 
curriculum. 

We cannot afford to give the impression that this scientific 
development was not significant. It represents one of the most 
important educational developments in our history but it had the 
effect of retarding the adequate consideration of the social pur- 
poses of education and the techniques by which they might be 
achieved. This one-sided development might have continued to 
retard educational growth had it not been for the unprecedented 
social, industrial, and economic changes which required that 
we turn our attention from conventional school practices to the 
school as an agency of social control and as an instrument for 
the development of personality. We may credit the World War, 
the economic depression, and the unprecedented unemployment 
for the new interest in education as a social function. We wish to 
examine somewhat in detail the problems we are facing in the 
light of the changes enforced upon us by the problems of social 
life. 

It is necessary in the beginning to indicate the point of view 
in the conception of education as a social function. In the first 
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place, education is conceived of as a continuous life process with 
the preschool and after-school periods considered equally and 
perhaps more important for education than the school period. In 
the second place the function of education is the development 
of personality and the school problem is that of so organizing 
its materials, that is, its subject matter and activities, its method, 
its organization, and its measurement, to serve the end of per- 
sonality development. In the third place, from the point of view 
of the community, the emphasis of education must be placed 
upon social behavior and social control. 

The point of view here outlined is exactly that implied in the 
social philosophy of Dewey, which was actively under way at 
the beginning of the century. Why were we turned from the 
emphasis outlined in this social philosophy? The answer is 
simple. The social philosophy of Dewey offered no adequate 
technique for the realization of its objectives while the scientific 
movement offered a very definite program. It offered techniques 
of instruction based upon the Thorndikian laws of learning and 
a specific technique for the measurement of learning by the 
methods proposed. The definiteness of the program seemed to 
offer if not a way out of the educational situation, at least a way 
to move toward a more scientific procedure, and this caught the 
enthusiasm of educators and controlled their efforts. 

However, the inadequacy of the program for the develop- 
ment of scientific techniques of instruction and the measurement 
of educational outcomes became gradually apparent and new 
movements appeared in which the progressive educational move- 
ment held the center of the stage and its course has not been fully 
run, although there are signs of its waning. The decline of the 
progressive emphasis, obvious from the first, may be accounted 
for on the ground that it is based upon a philosophy of educa- 
tion founded almost exclusively upon biological and psycho- 
logical factors and does not take into account obvious sociological 
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principles and the large body of sociological facts that have been 
accumulating from the extensive research in that field in the 
twentieth century. The science of sociology has reached the point 
in its development when educators cannot neglect it in the 
formulation of a school program, although this neglect has been 
almost complete to the present. 

Both the neglect of the sociological data and the weakness of 
progressive education have been apparent and some of the most 
pertinent criticism of progressive education has come from its 
supporters. John Dewey says: 


In criticizing the progressive schools, as I have indicated already, it is 
difficult to make sweeping generalizations. But some of these schools 
indulge pupils in unrestrained freedom of action and speech, of manners 
and lack of manners. Schools farthest to the left (and there are many 
parents who share the fallacy) carry the thing they call freedom nearly 
to the point of anarchy. This license, however—this outer freedom in 
action—is but an included part of the larger question touched upon. 
When there is genuine control and direction of experiences that are 
intrinsically worth while by objective subject matter, excessive liberty of 
outward action will also be naturally regulated. Ultimately it is the 
absence of intellectual control through significant subject matter which 
stimulated the deplorable egotism, cockiness, impertinence, and disregard 
for the rights of others apparently considered by some persons to be the 
inevitable accompaniment, if not the essence of freedom.” 


We need to examine, then, somewhat more closely the point 
of view of the sociologist and the neglect that has been occa- 
sioned by the failure of the educator to take account of the soci- 
ological principles developed from the research in the sociologi- 
cal field. Obviously in this short article we cannot do more than 
to suggest the sociological approach, since space would not per- 
mit us to marshal the extensive data in support of the point of 
view presented. The significant neglect has been caused by the 


1 E. George Payne, Readings in Educational Sociology, Vol. 11 (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1933), Pp. 411. 
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failure of educators to take account of the fundamental part that 
culture plays in determining social behavior, personality, and 
social control. We mean here that aspect of culture which in- 
cludes folkways, customs, social patterns, and the mores. The 
essential element here is the mores, which Sumner defines as 

_ the popular usages and traditions, when they include a judgment that 
they are conducive to societal welfare, and when they exert a coercion on 
the individual to conform to them, although they are not codrdinated 
by any authority.” 

The social heritage, then, which includes the mores lies in the 
social background of the individual as a part of the group life— 
and the individual cannot be understood or changed, that is, 
educated, except in terms of them. This means that education 
cannot take place effectively in any community or area except as 
the total social background of that community is known and its 
exact influence in the behavior of the individual is determined. 
Sociology has been busy for years developing techniques that 
will give us some measure of the background influences in edu- 
cation, but educators, in the formulation of programs, have al- 
most completely neglected them. The schools cannot serve the 
community until these background factors are taken fully into 
account. 

We can illustrate the point of our criticism by referring to a 
recent attempt at curriculum reconstruction in the field of health 
education. The course of study which represents curriculum 
making at its best as now practised in this country is a selection 
of “best practices.” The so-called “best-practice” method is the 
selection of the best practices from a complete curriculum survey 
and the organization of those best practices into a course of 
study, indicating what should be taught in each year from the 
first to the twelfth, with a testing program, that will determine 
how well the pupil has learned the facts taught. This course of 


* William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1907), p. 111. 
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study, when it is completed, goes into operation without refer- 
ence to the specific background characterizing the various parts 
of the community the curriculum is to serve. Some of the differ- 
ences of these backgrounds indicate the inadequacy of such a 
program. Examples of differences are the folkways, mores, dif- 
ferences in health conditions and practices, playground facilities, 
and the like. Such differences as variations in infant mortality in 
different localities in the community, running from a number 
of less than forty per thousand to two hundred, a variation of 
the death rate from five or six to thirty-seven, a vitally differ- 
ent morbidity status and widely varying attitudes toward health 
practices and needs all demand specific emphasis according to 
the needs of each group and of each child within the group. 
Obviously a course of study constructed without reference to 
these needs, but merely on the ground of desirable subject mat- 
ter, could not meet the demands of such varying groups, how- 
ever adequate they might be for some. Moreover, testing merely 

the acquired knowledge is of little value in determining changed 
" practices upon which improvement in health conditions depends. 
Furthermore, the weakness of the health program indicates a 
typical inadequacy of the whole educational program; namely, 
the failure to codrdinate school activities with those of other 
agencies doing a distinctively educational job. 

We hope, in several issues of THE JouRNAL, to present a sur- 
vey of the extent to which schools have come to serve the 
community by taking account of background factors and later to 
point the way to a more adequate procedure for taking full ac- 
count of the cultural factors in an effective educational program. 


E. GreorcEe PAYNE 




















COMMUNITY COORDINATION—THE NEXT 
“MOVEMENT” IN EDUCATION 


JULIUS YOURMAN 
New York University 


Chairman, Queens Committee for Social Progress 


American public schools are supported and maintained to de- 
velop well-adjusted citizens. This aim justifies compulsory free 
school attendance and the assessment for school taxes without 
reference to the number of children a taxpayer has in school. 
School taxes are paid for protection in a democracy, not for tui- 
tion; school attendance is a requirement, not an opportunity. As 
a consequence, when a child attends a public school, he does not 
feel that he is the recipient of charity. He is preparing to meet 
the requirement of the American system that he assume a re- 
sponsible position in community life. 

While the purpose of public education—preparation for cit- 
izenship—remains constant, its meaning changes as community 
conditions and needs change. In striving to meet the overwhelm- 
ing social problems that make the adjustment of the individual 
as a citizen difficult, most schools have added programs of health 
education and service, educational and vocational guidance, rec- 
reation, preparation for leisure, personality adjustment, civic 
and social-science education, club activities, and education of 
adults. Many schools are providing food, glasses, clothes, and 
rest to children who are in need, vocational placement for grad- 
uates, special education and treatment for atypical children; 
and a variety of other services obviously in keeping with the aim 
to develop well-adjusted citizens but difficult to reconcile with 
the limitation of the school function to an expanded program of 
the three “R’s.” Many progressive school administrators believe 
that, given sufficient funds and a well-trained staff, they could 
meet successfully the current problems in family and community 
life by extending the school program and services. 
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A few educators do not believe that the school, through its 
own program, could meet adequately any of the current com- 
munity problems, despite any increase in appropriations and im- 
provement in personnel. They believe that the school is the 
special agency that should be expected to emphasize the more 
formal aspects and give direction to the program of education; 
but education, for them, is a full-time community responsibility 
and project. These educators point out that school programs of 
hygiene, character, recreation, social adjustment, civic education, 
vocational guidance, e¢ al., are futile if attitudes and conditions 
in homes and the community discourage children from trying to 
apply what they learn in school. Without a codrdinated com- 
munity program the work of the school is at best piecemeal, 
remedial, and inefficient. With this new concept of the relation- 
ships of school and community, these men and women are pio- 
neering in fields of organization and administration. 

This issue of THE JourNaL oF EpucaTIonat Socio.ocy is 
devoted to practical programs that have been devised to meet 
the need for codrdinated community action. Schools use and 
serve their communities in various ways. There is at present no 
single answer to the first question: “Who is responsible for com- 
munity coérdination?” 

Several techniques of organization, in which the schools take 
varying degrees of leadership and responsibility, are described 
in the articles that follow this. 

A second major consideration in the development of a com- 
munity-wide educational program is the selection of areas of 
service and coérdination. These include health, community 
studies, crime prevention, guidance, relief, motion-picture con- 
trol, community directories, recreation, housing, education, adult 
education, and social planning. The assistance of community 
leaders on committees and on service projects, and the aid of 
workers on relief projects have made it possible for compre- 
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hensive, effective surveys and programs to be carried on without 
special funds. 

A third problem is concerned with the preparation of teachers 
for participation in community planning and service, as well as 
for the guidance and instruction of children. A new emphasis in 
pre-service and in-service courses appears to be needed. 

Some schools are not ready, or they do not find their com- 
munities ready, for comprehensive codrdinating programs. In- 
stead, they are participating with their communities in single 
projects, such as the reduction of race prejudice, the utilization 
and interpretations of national and racial cultures,’ surveys of 
communities made by students as part of their schoolwork,’ 
codperation with parents on school projects,» and community 
study and improvement.” 

More complete programs are described in the articles that 
follow. They indicate marked differences in organization and 
method, but they reveal complete agreement on the thesis that 
education no longer can be confined or conducted inside the walls 
of the school buildings. They lead us to visualize the birth of a 
third stage in American education. At first the school saw its 
objective narrowly, as handing down the factual heritage; the 
second stage sees the wider meaning of education as adjustment, 
and bravely the school seeks to meet all the problems of mal- 
' Changing Attitudes Toward Other Races and Nations, Service Bureau for Educa- 
tion in Human Relations, 503 West 11st Street, New York City, June 1934. 


Pauline D. Knobbs, “Educating for a Bi-racial Community,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, X11:3 (March 1935), pp. 181-185. 

* Vivienne S$. Worley, “Italy and Mexico Come to Denver,” Progressive Education, 
XII:3 (March 1935), pp. 160-163. 

*A. P. Gossard, “High School Pupils Study Their Community,” The School Re- 
view, XLIII:4 (April 1935), pp. 268-272. 

* Julia Markham, Community Relationships, Circulars 5 and 6, 1934, Informal 
Teaching Series, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

5 Trends in Unit Teaching, Roscoe Conkling School, Utica, N. Y., 1934 (40c). Also 
pamphlets published by Westchester County Publications Committee, White Plains 
High School, White Plains, N. Y. (with codperation of community clubs, teachers, 
and pupils). 
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adjustment of individuals and communities; the dawning third 
stage carries back to the community the responsibility for edu- 
cation and leaves with the school the responsibility for leadership 
and service. 

The onset of the third stage promises many opportunities and 
challenges for alert, critical educators who enjoy experimenta- 
tion. As examples, I am presenting five of the many fundamen- 
tal problems: 

1. Will community councils, in planning codrdinated educa- 
tional programs, be returning to a fundamental of American 
school organization—the control of education by a lay school 
board—which boards of education generally have permitted to 
decline from an educational service to a liability? 

2. Will the consideration of current community problems in 
the community councils, the classrooms, and the adult forums 
bring back the pure democracy of the town meeting? 

3. How can teachers prepare themselves for community serv- 
ice? Should they be trained to assist with community planning 
and surveys, to participate on committees and forum panels, to 
understand and utilize community resources and agencies? 
Should these special services be “expected” of every teacher, or 
should she have the opportunity, as a member of the community, 
to volunteer her services? 

4. Will the programs for community improvement by volun- 
teer and semiofficial councils develop a new force in govern- 
ment, and, perhaps, reintroduce consideration of qualifications, 
unselfish service, and responsiveness to community needs? 

5. Will the redefinition of education as a community function 
and responsibility answer the questions that have disturbed edu- 
cators: “Is the school responsible for crime, dependency, and 
poor government?” and “Dare the schools build a new social 
order?” 

These questions merely suggest the challenges on the horizon. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS IMMIGRANT COM- 
MUNITY—-A CHALLENGE AND AN OPPORTUNITY 
LEONARD COVELLO 


Principal, Benjamin Franklin High School, New York 
Vice-President, East Harlem Council of Social Agencies, New York 


In New York City, the public-school system occupies not 
only an important strategic position but also a unique position 
in the life of the community. It is the only social agency that has 
direct contact with practically every family within the com- 
munity and the education law makes this contact with the family 
compulsory from the early childhood to the late adolescence of 
every boy and girl. This is important when one realizes that the 
public-school system functions in a city which has a population 
of close to seven million people, of whom one million two hun- 
dred thousand go to school. 

Ina city of the size of New York, with a population made up 
mainly of comparatively recent migrations from every nook and 
corner of the world, a study of the composition and character- 
istics of the population is a vital necessity. 

The total population of New York City, according to the 
United States Census for 1930, was 6,930,446. An analysis of 
the population figures of this Census brings out certain signifi- 
cant and educationally important facts, as follows: 


: I 2 QI. nt of the population 
ar 5055 oo or 7 per cent of the pop re) 
is native white of native parents 


2,788,625 or 40.2 per cent is native white of 
Foreign stock foreign-born parents 

2,293,400 or 33.1 per cent is foreign born 

343,221 or 5.0 per cent is Negroes and others 


The fact that 73 per cent of the population of New York City 
is of foreign stock is, of course, very significant. 
In general the composition and characteristics of the popula- 
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tion of New York as shown by the United States Census of 
1930 are true for the East Harlem community in Manhattan 
in which the main building of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School is located. The high school draws its student body largely 
from this community whose total population is 233,400, 
according to the United Sta.es Census of 1930. Of this total, 
20,888 or 9.0 per cent are native white of native parents. Of 
the foreign stock, 13,000 or 5.6 per cent are Porto Rican; 86,174 
or 35.7 per cent are native white of foreign parents; 83,345 or 
36.9 per cent are foreign born; 29,422 or 12.7 per cent are 
Negroes; and 571 or .I per cent other groups. As these figures 
show, in the section where the Community Advisory Council of 
the school is concentrating its efforts, 78.2 per cent of the resi- 
dents is of foreign stock. It is estimated that about a third of the 
population is of Italian origin. There is also a rapidly increasing 
population of Spanish-speaking peoples, mainly Porto Rican, 
while there is, and has been, a correspondingly rapidly diminish- 
ing population of people of Jewish, Irish, and German stock. 

These facts are educationally important. The school, in order 
to be effective, must keep constantly in mind the fact that it is 
dealing with a heterogeneous population, new to American soil, 
transplanted here in haste, and only now beginning to take root. 
This new immigration is still struggling with a bilingual prob- 
lem, is still facing all types of difficulties in trying to adapt itself 
to the varying, quickly shifting, and confusing standards of social 
behavior. It is still: living under emotional stress because it has 
been unable to adjust itself adequately to the speed and com- 
plexity of our industrial and commercial life. It is still incapable 
of adjusting itself to the tempo of American life. This condition 
is further aggravated by the fact that these communities are 
often isolated from the more wholesome forces in our American 
life. These things create problems difficult to solve and present 
both an obligation and an opportunity to the school. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

The problem of juvenile delinquency, for example, ‘s one 
that baffles all the forces of organized society. The police, the 
home, the church, and the school seem helpless in mezting the 
situation. The causes of delinquency are many and varied but 
one fact seems constantly evident, viz.: that the highest rate of 
delinquency is characteristic of immigrant communities. This 
fact obtrudes into every consideration of this problem. It is true, 
however, that the delinquent is usually the American-born child 
of foreign-born parents, not the immigrant himself. Delin- 
quency, then, is fundamentally a second generation problem. 
This intensifies the responsibility of the school, the one organi- 
zation most definitely charged with the duty of molding youth 
into a better type of citizen. In juvenile delinquency and crime, 
the economic problem is an extremely important factor but it is 
not, by far, the most important factor. The most important 
cause is to be found in the weakening of social controls in these 
communities—controls that were operative in the homelands 
and in the communities from which the foreign born came. That 
fact has definitely increased juvenile delinquency and it has 
drawn into the criminal class more and more of the youth of 
the country. 

In these immigrant communities, composed of foreign-born 
parents and American-born children, the most critical period in 
the life of the family is that in which the children reach adoles- 
cence and on through the adolescent period. This is the high- 
school age. It is the age when the so-called American idea of 
“living one’s own life,” which the immigrant-born children have 
absorbed from their American environment, begins to clash with 
the European idea of family solidarity, of obedience, of respect 
for elders, and of subservience to family needs and requirements. 

The real educational problem lies in the emotional conflicts 
that are particularly tormenting to the boy or girl whose parents 
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still have both feet planted firmly and deeply in centuries of 
European tradition and custom. With these established tradi- 
tions and customs, the younger generation is often in conflict. 
There is often a feeling of scorn and shame in the children of 
the foreign born because of the pressure of adverse opinion from 
without their own racial group. This often produces an anti- 
social attitude that is dangerous to the boy and dangerous for 
the community. This antisocial attitude is largely the fertile 
breeding ground for the crime and delinquency that present such 
a disturbing problem for school and society. 


THE SCHOOL AND FORTY MILLION NEW AMERICANS 


The situation thus briefly outlined is not peculiar to any one 
community alone. Conditions of this nature prevail not only in 
many communities in New York City but in practically all in- 
dustrial centers where the new immigrant has sought work and 
tried to found a home. Out of a total population of about 125,- 
000,000, approximately 40,000,000—or one third of the people 
of the United States—are of foreign stock. For these people in 
their foreign communities 2 more wholesome community life 
must be evolved. It is difficult to do this, particularly at this late 
stage. The problem of assimilation and of cultural harmony, the 
development of a wholesome national consciousness in the midst 
of great cultural diversity, the clash of racial and nationality 
interests are really basic problems—and they must be the chief 
concern of the school because to the school is entrusted the edu- 
cation of the future citizens. 

Unfortunately, the school, in the past, has failed to realize 
fully the importance of these problems; neither has it perceived 
definitely the extent of its influence in arriving at a happy solu- 
tion of the difficulties peculiar to the immigrant’s unfixed and 
unrecognized American status. 

Let us for a moment ask: What role has the public school 
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played in immigrant or foreign communities in which it is lo- 
cated? What role is it playing today? Has the school really felt 
the life of the community pulsating beyond its four walls? Has 
it made an attempt to realize the problems and the difficulties 
with which the immigrant neighborhood is faced? Has it an- 
swered the community call for help and its need and longing 
for guidance? To what extent has the school penetrated into the 
community, analyzing, encouraging, and developing its latent 
educational forces, and helping to counteract the forces of dis- 
organization that apparently even the highly organized society 
of today seems unable to curb even in the better ordered com- 
munities? 

The answer to all these questions, unfortunately, is very dis- 
couraging. The school, in the past, has met few, if any, of these 
problems. However, there seems to be at present an awakening 
sense of duty and of opportunity that may produce a changed 
outlook and a stronger influence for progress in the future. The 
school is reaching out for the contacts and the program that will 
provide a basis for effective work. To function successfully, it 
must know not only the social and educational background of its 
boys and girls, but it must also go one step further; it must 
strive to understand the individual child in his social relation- 
ships outside of school. More important still, it must play an 
active and aggressive part in the affairs of the community. The 
school must assume the role demanded by its very nature; it 
must be the leader and the codrdinating agency in all educational 
enterprises affecting the life of the community and, to a certain 
extent, the pivot upon which much even of the social and civic 
life of the neighborhood shall turn. There can be no denial of 
the fact that there are, outside the school, vital, powerful, and 
compelling forces that are constantly educating the boys and 
girls of the community in spite of, or contrary to, the school 
ideal. The surging life of the community as a whole, its motion- 
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picture houses, its dance halls, its streets, its gangs, its churches, 
its community houses, its community codes of behavior and mor- 
als—these will either promote or destroy the work of the school. 

The Benjamin Franklin High School soon realized this fact 
and set about organizing a Community Advisory Council. This 
Council proposes to bring to the aid of the school all the con- 
structive forces within the East Harlem district so as to combat 
the many disruptive forces of the community. The main build- 
ing of the high school itself is in the heart of an immigrant 
community that seems to have suffered from an almost malevo- 
lent concentration of those factors in modern industrial life that 
warp human development. Unsanitary dwellings, congested 
housing, lack of play space, unsightly streets, low economic re- 
turns for the wage earner, exploitation of the worker and often 
of his whole family, lack of proper opportunities in all the vary- 
ing phases of life—all these things have contributed to the 
deterioration of the East Harlem neighborhood into what is 
known as a “tough” district among those who are unfamiliar 
with the potential human values basic in the people and in the 
life of the community. The fact that there is a widespread lack of 
understanding of these inherent values in the immigrant centers 
throughout the Nation creates problems that should be of inter- 
est to progressive educators. 


A COMMUNITY-CENTER PROGRAM 


The Benjamin Franklin High School is merely feeling its 
way toward what may be a proper solution of these problems. 
The school naturally sought, from the beginning, to identify 
itself closely with the social and educational agencies in the 
community. Members of the faculty were asked to serve on com- 
mittees of the Yorkville Civic Council and the East Harlem 
Council of Social Agencies. The principal of the school was 
elected vice-president of the latter organization, while the main 
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building of the school was used for the yearly meeting of the 
East Harlem Council of Social Agencies for 1935. At this meet- 
ing the program of the school and the scope and work of the 
school’s Community Advisory Council were discussed fully. 

Concurrently with the opening of the day high school in 
September 1934, the school, in codperation with the East Har- 
lem Council of Social Agencies and the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, set up an afternoon community playground from 3.30 
until 6.00, for the children of the neighborhood. An evening 
community center for adults, open from 7.30 until 10.00, was 
established also in an effort to place all the facilities of the school 
at the service of its neighbors from early morning until late at 
night. The Community Advisory Council, as may be seen from 
the charts reproduced here, has called upon every community 
organization that comes in contact in any way whatsoever with 
the people of the neighborhood. 

The school, and the codperating agencies in the neighbor- 
hood, are centering attention and effort upon certain fundamen- 
tal aspects of the educational problems of the community be- 
cause of a conviction that to correct the causes of maladjustment 
is patently the task of any school that wishes to aid in trans- 
forming these communities of foreign-born people into an in- 
tegral part of the larger American community to which they 
should, for the good of all concerned, belong fully and happily. 
To accomplish this, it is necessary first to allay the distrust and 
the antagonism that have arisen out of misunderstanding and 
indifference. Disruptive forces must be replaced with a spirit of 
friendliness and intelligent codperation in the building of whole- 
some social and civic relationships. There must be a spirit of 
tolerance and of mutual give and take between the immigrant 
and his children and the native born and his children. The im- 
migrant and his children must be made to feel that they “be- 
long” to America. They must be made to realize that America 
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does not regard them as inferiors and that all that is not Ameri- 
can is not to be scorned. They must be encouraged to feel that 
“4 knowledge of and a pride in” their foreign cultural heritage 
is natural and just—something desirable for themselves, for the 
America of today, and the America of tomorrow. 

These children of the foreign born must be given the pride 
and the sense of equality that are absolutely essential to their 
well-being, because personal dignity cannot be founded on 
shame or fear. For such shame and fear, the school must substi- 
tute ambition and self-respect that will lead these boys and girls 
to make a real contribution to America through lives that are 
well ordered, happy, and constructive. Furthermore, these chil- 
dren of the immigrant must be made to feel that the school is a 
symbol of the finer things of life. Warmth, friendliness, interest 
in the individual that knows no limitations of race, creed, poli- 
tics, temporary adversity, or of social misfortune—these are the 
important things, particularly in dealing with youth. Too often 
they are omitted because of the complexities of modern living; 
too often the inability to find time for friendly individual con- 
tacts and for a real understanding of the needs of youth defeats 
the most zealous and well-meaning plans for educational and 
social betterment. 

The Benjamin Franklin High School is dedicated to the task 
of building a finer citizenship and a better community life for 
all. Whatever may be the measure of its success, no matter how 
many may be the obstacles and the discouragements, the school 
will continue to try to meet its larger responsibility and its larger 
opportunity. In doing this every agency and every influence will 
be marshaled into the service of the community. In order that 
citizenship may be made vital to the boys of the district every 
resource and every facility will be merged in a comprehensive 
program for the future. 
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Already five major committees, which will work in the five 
major fields for improving the citizenship of the boys and of our 
community, have been formed. They are the Health Commit- 
tee, the Citizenship Committee, the Parent Education Commit- 
tee, the Correction and Guidance Committee, and the Racial 
Committee. Last year a limited survey of the social and educa- 
tional agencies in the district was made. This survey will be con- 
tinued more intensively this year and will be regularly included 
in the yearly school program in an effort to assemble all avail- 
able data for use in the proposed plan for codrdinated com- 
munity education, with the school as the center of activity. The 
school must know its community intimately in order to work out 
an intelligent and effective program. 

To ensure full neighborhood participation, generous use will 
be made of languages other than English. A great many of the 
older people in the community do not use English but speak 
instead some foreign language. This makes it necessary to inter- 
pret American life to them not only in the English language 
but in their own languages as well. Plans are being made also 
to reach the numerous racial and national societies through 
languages with which they are familiar. The students of the 
language department of the Benjamin Franklin High School 
will give plays from time to time in foreign languages, and in 
English also for these foreign-language-speaking groups. There 
will be musical programs, and questions of citizenship, child 
guidance, health, and other personal, social, and community 
problems will be discussed. We feel, moreover, that the contact 
of the boys of the school with the older groups will tend to 
create a sense of responsibility in these boys and will aid in de- 
veloping the latent leadership that certainly exists among them. 
That this is true has been proved in the past by results obtained 
by some of us who have been doing, successfully, work of this 
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kind for a great many years. It is still needed and we shall con- 
tinue it intensively and with larger means than has been possible 
in the past. 

Educating youth is not the sole task in a foreign community 
like that of East Harlem; parent education is an equally vital 
need. There are special aspects to this program also, if the real 
problems are to be intelligently met. The Parents’ Association 
into which all members of the community are welcomed will be 
developed more fully along racial lines because it is felt that 
the foreign-born parent must know the school and what it offers. 
Use of languages other than English—as well as English— 
makes it easier for the non-English speaking parent to realize 
the difficulties that face his children and aids, therefore, in es- 
tablishing more wholesome and harmonious relations in the 
home. A great deal of our time during each day at the school is 
taken up by interviews with parents who do not speak English 
and who are helpless, therefore, in coping with situations that 
arise between them and their children. The school acts as a 


medium of harmony whenever and wherever it is possible to 
serve in this way. Our Student Aid Committee, through its home 
visiting, is working along these same lines. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
The work of the Citizenship Committee of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School offers proof of how civics can be taught 
through a practical program rather than merely through text- 
books. 

In an endeavor to interest the boys of our school in the citizen- 
ship of their parents, we have instituted a naturalization drive 
for the benefit of their parents and relatives and neighbors. We 
have organized a corps of speakers from among our own stu- 
dents who will present to the boys of the school the reasons why 
they should be concerned about the citizenship of their parents. 
The movement in this way becomes an expression of interest on 
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the part of the boys rather than one that is imposed upon the 
students by the teachers. 

To aid in creating further interest, letters in English and in 
several foreign languages are sent by the teachers to advise the 
parents of this citizenship drive and to urge them to become 
citizens for their own sake and for the sake of their children. A 
form asking for their citizenship or alien status accompanies 
these letters. When this form has been returned a second letter 
to parents seeking naturalization is sent out informing them 
where and when they can receive training in citizenship and 
complimenting them upon their interest in becoming citizens of 
the United States. 

At a designated time a group of naturalization secretaries who 
have been gathered from associated agencies in this field will 
report at the school to assist personally these alien parents. As 
a matter of interest, the students are being urged to accompany 
their parents on these evenings. Application forms are filled out 
free of charge, citizenship questions are answered, and immigra- 
tion matters are discussed. 

The result of all this has been a greatly increased interest in 
citizenship among the boys and a closer codperation between the 
school and the patriotic, civic, and welfare organizations of the 
community. Likewise, the boys have become more genuinely 
interested in the affairs of their parents. At the same time, the 
parents have been made to feel that the school exists to serve 
them as well as their children. This has brought about a better 
understanding generally and has made possible a program of 
related activities beneficial to all. Moreover, the elementary 
schools and the junior high schools have been drawn into closer 
codperation with the high school. The principals of these other 
schools are also notifying parents of the opportunity to prepare 
for citizenship, thus creating a desire for participation on the 
part of the entire community. 
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SOCIAL-WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

The social agencies in the community have already been in- 
dexed by institution and type of service and the school will 
make this information available through the boys for their fam- 
ilies. Whenever necessary the information will be translated 
into the language which the parents understand and, if need be, 
connections with these agencies will be established by the Stu- 
dent Aid Committee of the school which has been already ac- 
tively in touch with many of these agencies. 

To combat the prevalence of truancy and delinquency which 
has been rather marked in this district, we plan, in codperation 
with interested citizens of the community, to establish a “Big 
Brother” movement in the district. Teachers, parents, and 
others will assist in this phase of the work, which will be done 
not only by the adults of the community but by some of the 
older boys of the school as well. Experience in this type of serv- 
ice leads me to believe that these young men will render excel- 
lent service. 

A joint program in the study of housing conditions has been 
carried out with the Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association, 
which has prepared a very interesting exhibit of charts, graphs, 
and models which the students of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School visited during school hours. The housing exhibit was 
then transported to the school library and for over a week was 
made available for study and discussion to all the students in the 
school. The English, social science, and art departments took up 
in their classes the question of housing. Discussions of housing, 
compositions on better houses and model houses and even model 
villages were included in this program which has led to an in- 
telligent and real appreciation of housing and its effect on the 
community. 

Another venture centers about individual aid for students. 
Many of the boys desire to secure information about opportuni- 
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ties in different lines of work or in careers they wish to follow, 
To meet their needs, we arranged a series of assembly meetings 
dealing with the opportunities open to boys today in various 
professional and nonprofessional fields. The discussion leaders 
were men and women of the community who had succeeded in 
their particular lines of work. In this way we will be able to 
assist our students as a body; and, in specific cases, refer them 
to properly qualified individuals who will study their cases and 
recommend their entrance into the field of activity for which 
they seem best qualified. 

The advisability of establishing a series of adult forums using 
English and foreign languages is under consideration. Through 
these we hope to reach the parents of the boys. Our ultimate 
hope lies in the fact that if these forums prove successful, we can 
convey to the parents and to other adults in this neighborhood 
an understanding of what we are trying to accomplish and we can 
help them in arriving at a more sympathetic approach of the 
problem of raising their American-born child of foreign 
heritage. 

As for myself, I am firmly of the conviction that America, 
which began as an experiment in democratic institutions, can 
only continue and grow as a democracy if democracy will con- 
cern itself particularly with these forty million people of foreign 
stock in the country—the forty million new Americans of whom 
a goodly number are concentrated in isolated immigrant com- 
munities, “for democracy cannot rise any higher than the level 
of the mass of its citizens.” 

Surely by working thus upon a plan for better, finer com- 
munity life, as well as for better education, the school justifies 
itself more fully. Out of this intelligent widening of its activities 
and influence may come the fulfillment of the hopes and dreams 
that have spurred some of us to ceaseless thought and effort in 
behalf of the youth of today. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE HASTINGS COMMUNITY 
SERVICE COUNCIL 


HERMAN ROBERT OTNESS 


The Community Service Council of Hastings-on-Hudson and 
the public schools are two agencies which are integrating their 
programs for community growth and organization. The Com- 
munity Service Council is an outgrowth of factors of social dis- 
organization on the one hand and on the other hand an attitude 
of responsibility on the part of socially minded people in the 
community. A group of these citizens interested the mayor in 
creating a Community Service Council. As stated by the mayor 
of Hastings, the Community Service Council is an official agency 
of the government to deal with the human side of community 
problems. 

Citizens felt that the Council with the official backing of the 
village government would have more force than if operating 
under the school or through volunteer agencies. Furthermore, 
the projects of the Council are receiving public support through 
inclusion in the village budget. 

The factors of social disorganization which led to the creation 
of the Council are those of rapid growth in population, change 
from a rural to a suburban community, influx of nationalities, 
and economic and geographical conditions. There are thirty na- 
tionalities represented in Hastings with sixty-six per cent of the 
population of foreign stock, according to the 1930 United States 
Census. The foreign population, chiefly Poles, Hungarians, and 
Russians, is of the laboring class and is located in one congested 
section near the river front and factories of Hastings. Asa result 
of the installation of laborsaving devices in the factories, many 
of these foreign laborers have become unemployable, leading to 
serious economic conditions in family and community life. 

The topography of Hastings, through the creation of many 
sections with characteristics of isolation, is another factor which 
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has led to social disorganization. There are few interconnecting 
streets between sections that are located on hills or on steeply 
rising terraces or on the lowlands of the river front. Conflicting 
attitudes among sections and nationalities are further causes of 
social disorganization. 

Citizens of Hastings seem to have been aware of the need for 
greater social organization and, through their many organiza, 
tions, they have made efforts toward community improvement, 
However, these efforts have not been codrdinated. Due to an 
unfortunate juvenile murder in the community in 1932, a feel- 
ing of “community consciousness” was aroused and Hastings 
demanded social organization that would lead to protection of 
its youth, and to effective organization for adult participation in 
community life. 

Using the social-survey technique, a detailed social base map 
of the community of Hastings was made by the superintendent 
of schools. From this map the entire community can be studied 
from viewpoints of health, housing, foreign population, parks 
and recreation, etc. This provides a basis for an extensive study 
of the community. 

The Community Service Council is composed of six branches 
or divisions. Each division has its committee of citizens of Hast- 
ings who are by trade or profession experts in such fields as social 
work, school administration, law, medicine, and some who are 
representatives of labor. This makes the work of the Counal 
effective. Citizens are donating their services to this community 
project without pay. 

The Council is composed of the following divisions: 


I. Recreations and Parks. Aim: Improving and supplying more 
worth-while forms of leisure-time activities, thus contribut- 
ing toward the prevention of delinquency. 

The director of this department is hired on salary for full- 
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time work in the community. He has charge of all community 
recreation both in summer and during the school year, working 
in codperation with the recreation department of the school, and 
using the school building as a community center. The various 
gymnasiums and rooms in the school building are in use every 
night in the week by community groups engaged in some sort 
of wholesome activity. 

Membership in this recreation division is open to all boys and 
girls from the ages of eight to twenty-one. A small fee is charged 
monthly, ranging from two and one-half to fifteen cents. The 
girls’ groups engage in athletics, tap dancing, clubs, handwork 
like crocheting, knitting, etc. Citizens in the community con- 
tribute their services in teaching these activities. 

Directed play during the summer will tend to help solve many 
leisure-time problems among the young people of Hastings. It 
is also hoped that it will assist in solving the problem of de- 
linquency. 

Through the influence of this division of the Community 
Service Council, it is also hoped that citizens will be encouraged 
to participate voluntarily in a more general program by attend- 
ing concerts, lectures, and by visiting museums in New York 
City. The school is effective through its clubs in cultivating 
hobbies among its students. Thus school and community are de- 
veloping a leisure-time program that is educational as well as 
enjoyable. 


II. Family and Child Welfare. Aim: To establish codperation 
between the home and the school guidance clinic, and to 
find out what individuals and groups are already doing to 
alleviate unsatisfactory conditions. 

This division of the Council has been organized to study 
and to bring to the attention of the community information rela- 
tive to factors and influences surrounding the family and child 
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life in the community; such as, unsupervised dance halls, inade- 
quate opportunities for employment and for recreation of young 
people. This Council is always glad to confer with any citizen 
who desires such counsel and guidance as is available in Hast- 
ings by making available the services of community agencies. 

The school, through its vocational-guidance program, is aid- 
ing greatly the work of the Council. It strives to give assistance 
in cases of maladjustment among school children and seeks to 
prevent maladjustments by the early detecting of the needs of 
children through its daily contact with them. The vocational 
department of the school keeps on file pertinent information 
concerning each student for purposes of more effective guidance, 
The broad and varied curricula reach the interests of most stu- 
dents. Splendid courses are offered in fields of industrial arts, 
secretarial practice, clerical practice, bookkeeping, general busi- 
ness, and, last but not least, household arts and mechanics. These 
courses are broad enough so that any student specializing in any 
one of them is equipped to handle a position or be a useful 
helper. The town business houses offer opportunities to the stu- 
dents to work part time while taking the business courses. The 
school, in this program, is definitely contributing to the child 
and family welfare of the community by increasing the possi- 
bilities of earning a living through a specialized, practical, and 
guided study. The Service Council codperates closely with the 
County Department of Child Welfare. The school program of 
recreations and physical education and that of the divisicn of 
Recreation and Parks in the Council are very closely tied up 
with the activities of the division of Child Welfare. 


III. Housing. Aim: To investigate the housing conditions in 
congested areas and make recommendations concerning the 
problem of improvement. 

The congested area in this community is the factory district 
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near the river front. The buildings are small and living condi- 
tions are not desirable. The housing division of the Service Coun- 
cil has made an extensive investigation of existing conditions. It 
is attempting to investigate what might be done to enforce sani- 
tary standards under existing laws. It has also investigated the 
consideration of low-cost housing projects in other areas of the 
community and the possible means of financing such projects. 
There are many vacant and desirable areas in the community 
that are ideal for a low-cost housing project. The problem of 
private ownership of both the tenements and the vacant areas 
has to be solved. Most of the children in this area have foreign- 
born parents. That the home life here reflects the culture and 
traditions of the native country is shown in the school contacts. 

The school is doing much in teaching the children the needs 
and advantages of sanitary methods, wholesome foods, and 
higher standards of living. Home and school projects are being 
devised for modifying home practices. The difficulty of chang- 
ing attitudes of foreign-born parents tends to retard the adoption 
of newer methods. 


IV. Public Relief and Welfare. Aim: To determine the means 
by which the community can take on the relief work if 
Federal and State aid are withdrawn. 

This division of the Council plans to work in codrdination 
with village, town, and county agencies in handling the relief 
problem of the community. It also strives to prevent any dupli- 
cation of service in matters of relief. It is investigating the pos- 
sibility of some local community projects that could be attempt- 
ed to help meet the problem of relief and welfare. 

The school is instrumental in bringing in outside speakers of 
interest on timely topics. 

The parent-teacher organization of the school holds weekly 
meetings in the school building. Here problems of child, school, 
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and community are discussed with interest. This club, organized 
by the school, sponsors many projects to raise money to be used 
to buy clothing and to supply health needs of the pupils who are 
unable to pay for them. 


V. Health. Aim: To coéperate with county health program to 
make it function efficiently in the community; to establish 
an effective community health center and to codrdinate exist- 
ing agencies. 

This division of the Community Service Council is very anx- 
ious to assist in the prevention of contagious diseases. It will 
establish a community health center in the Municipal Building 
under the direction and leadership of the county health nurse 
assigned to Hastings. The health division is also to strive for 
greater codperation between the agencies already established for 
purposes of health betterment. 

The school has a regular full-time school nurse and clinic. 
The school also has a doctor and a dentist connected with its 
health department. The health needs are revealed through 
physical examinations and recommendations are made accord- 
ingly. Many of these needs are met free of charge when it is 
impossible for the pupils to pay for them. 

The school curricula place emphasis on personal hygiene, diet, 
and other factors pertaining to health. The facts of hygiene are 
learned easily by children, but a problem arises when the prac- 
tices are not followed in the homes. Many of the homes are 
dominated by foreign tradition and new ideas and practices are 
adopted reluctantly. However, it is the plan of this division of 
the Council to bring in trained experts on diet, health, and 
wholesome living to lecture to the various organizations within 
this foreign and congested area. These experts are to be of the 
same nationality as the groups they serve. By supplementing 
the school’s hygiene program with a community health program 
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the Service Council expects to improve health conditions in 
Hastings. 


VI. Adult Education. Aim: Through adult education individ- 
uals may become better able to earn a living; but far more 
important than this, through it they may become better 
able to live. 

This division, under the direction of very able leadership, is 
promoting the adult-education movement in Hastings. The plan 
was put into operation last month. In Hastings, as well as in 
other communities, the present economic conditions have given 
impetus to demands for adult education. 

A questionnaire was sent out to discover what courses were 
inthe greatest demand. These courses are scheduled to be taught 
without compensation by experts who live in the community. 

Classes are held in the school building, which is the commu- 
nity center. The school library will be at the disposal of the citi- 
zens to supplement the facilities of the municipal library. 

The school, too, has organized an adult-education program. 
Through the efforts of one of the school administrators, an 
alumni organization, the “Hastings Forum,” was formed. Not 
only do the graduates return to school to renew friendships, but 
they conduct discussions on current controversial problems and 
bring in speakers on a variety of subjects. 

Hastings-on-Hudson is making a deliberate effort to meet its 
responsibility as a community. It is fortunate in having so many 
experts in the fields of social work and related fields to pool 
their efforts, experiences, and knowledge for the community’s 
welfare without compensation. Furthermore, the school admin- 
istrators are alert to modify their procedures to meet individual 
and community needs. The results of the codperative blending 
of school and community activities in a unified program are a 
greater community consciousness and an effective program of 
community planning and improvement. 





THE SCHOOL AS THE CENTER OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


NATHAN PEYSER™ 
Principal, P. §. 181, Brooklyn 


Executive Director, Flatbush Community League 


The plan for delinquency prevention as operating in P.S. 181, 
Brooklyn, under the guidance of the principal, Dr. Nathan Pey- 
ser, was first formulated by him during the years 1914-1915 
when he was principal of P.S. 39 in East Harlem. This section 
was at that time considered the most serious delinquency zone 
in Greater New York. The purpose of the plan was to combat 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

The opening move was the formation of a Child Welfare 
League among the teachers, which was broken up into various 
committees. Next, a parents’ organization was formed and 
merged with the teachers’ organization, and later, the adjoining 
school was organized in the same manner. The last step was the 
fusion of the two school-home organizations into the East Har- 
lem Community Association. 

The objectives adopted by this organization were, primarily, 
to acquaint the people in the community with the nature of the 
problems that confronted them as individuals and as members 
of the community, and with possible solutions of these problems. 
In line with these objectives many projects were carried to com- 
pletion. For example, a Delinquency Prevention Court com- 
posed of two principals, a social worker, and two community 
representatives was set up. Previous to a discussion of a specific 
case, all circumstances of the “accused” were investigated—as, 
home conditions, health, and past behavior—and in the light of 
the findings a program of action was shaped aiming at a more or 
less permanent readjustment of the delinquent. Cases were re- 


1As told to L. Louis Labiaux. 
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ferred to this court by principals, parents, teachers, shopkeepers, 
and police officials. 

A music settlement was formed and the school was devel- 
oped as a community recreational center. Two other projects 
of the association were the setting up of a dental clinic and the 
installation of a school lunch system. The question of monetary 
support arose and was met by a membership fee of one dollar 
a year. 

When Dr. Peyser was transferred to the position of principal 
of P.S. 181, Brooklyn, he carried with him this conception of 
the place of the school in the community. The attack, due to 
differences in needs and conditions, was opened, naturally, on 
a different flank from that of East Harlem. The first step was 
the formation of the Mothers’ League which was divided into 
fifteen committees to deal with such problems as relief, preschool 
child health, teacher codperation, social welfare, and parental 
education. For the necessary financial support there was a mem- 
bership fee of one dollar. This League secured the following 
aids to the community: a health center with a fully equipped 
dental clinic under the care of two dentists and a dental hygien- 
ist; a clinic for the preschool child and babies; a nursery school 
with a staff composed of a nutritionist, child educator, nurse, 
and teachers; and the codperation of the neighborhood doctors 
and druggists to such an extent that no family need go without 
medical aid while waiting for the unraveling of the red tape 
that is found in all organized charities. In the field of parental 
education a child-guidance clinic and special classes for parents 
dealing with child problems have been formed. Afternoon 
classes for mothers in home economics, home beautifying, in- 
terior decoration, and child hygiene are being held in the school. 
Dramatic and music groups have been functioning since the be- 
ginning. 

A Men’s League has been formed and has been working on a 
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street safety project. A traffic survey of street crossings was 
taken and danger points were brought to the notice of the police, 
A consideration of the one-way street problem resulted in the 
installation of a system of traffic control. The codperation of the 
Automobile Association of America has been secured. 

Out of all this has grown the supervisory body known as the 
Flatbush Community League which is made up of the Teachers’ 
League, the Mothers’ League, the Men’s League, and the Jun- 
ior Service League. This, the Flatbush Community League, is 
the codrdinating factor between the school and the community 
and its success can be seen in the fact that membership registered 
twelve hundred adults last year. 

For three years this organization has conducted many activi- 
ties, raising its own funds and even paying for the use of the 
school building. It was not until April 1935 that the plan was 
recognized by the Board of Education and the school officially 
designated a community center and opened to the community 
between the hours of 8.00 a.m. and 11.00 p.m. without cost. 
Now the plan has been adopted and is being instituted in many 
other public schools in the City. 

It was during the latter half of the 1934-1935 school year 
that the Flatbush Community League reached its peak of opera- 
_ tion. At that time there were in operation twenty-three classes 
in adult education. The scope of these classes ranged from health 
development, languages, music, and drama appreciation to civ- 
ics, current history, typewriting, and low-cost food production. 
The community symphony orchestra gave a concert, a play was 
staged by the mothers, a choral society was formed, and the 
Flatbush Community Little Theatre became a reality. The Civ- 
ic Forum met regularly, holding debates of which the most fa- 
mous concerned socialized medicine and was attended by almost 
every physician in the community. 

Working in close codperation with the school itself is the 
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Mothers’ Council. Composed of two mothers from each class 
in the school, this group, one hundred and ten women,) works 
directly with the teachers. If, for instance, a class is to go on a 
field trip to inspect some industrial process, certain of these 
mothers arrange for the excursion with the proprietor of the 
concern. Others go with the teacher to assist in directing and 
handling the children. 

Within the school itself there are various projects at present 
in process of development. A nature-room museum is being 
established with the aid of gifts from students and parents, a 
new library is being formed, and a school farm and garden is 
being prepared. These things, however, do not indicate that the 
plan has reached its goal—rather, with the increasing mone- 
tary aid from the Board of Education, the program of interac- 
tion between school and community will broaden and expand 
not only in performance but in the interpretation of the relation- 
ship of the school to the community. As a result, the people 
are approaching a closer understanding of the work and prob- 
lems of the school and they are becoming more eager to co- 
dperate and to support the program. 

How do we justify this extension of the school’s activities? 
From the standpoint of the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
(the first step on the road to crime) we must attack before any 
overt evidence of criminality crops up. “The fundamental fac- 
tor in delinquency prevention is the development of socially 
adequate behavior patterns, proper ways of living, of wholesome 
personality and character attributes.” 

But what agency can do this? The answer is not that there is 
an agency, but that a// the agencies in the community must work 
together to achieve this end and that the school should be the 
integrating and motivating factor. 


Nathan Peyser, “The School as the Center in the Community” (New York: New 
York Principals Association, 1934), p. 8. 
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Why should the school be the integrating agency? Because 
the school has access to every home in the community; because 
of its nonsectarian, nonpartisan nature it has the confidence of 
all groups; and because it is regarded as an integral part of life, 
not only of the community, but also of the State. By delegating 
to the school the codrdinating responsibility we do not advocate 
whereby the family and community can be led to assume their 
responsibilities codperatively. This should not mean that the 
present staff of teachers and administrators should assume the 
additional burdens of afterschool activities; the program will 
necessitate the employment of additional teachers, supervisors, 
and leaders trained especially for community service. 

We are told not to ask for additional funds for education in 
times like these, and in answer it is possible to point out that we 
spend for the detection and punishment of crime in these times 
eight and one-half times the sum we spend for education! Will 
any one question the wisdom of utilizing part of that money 
on a community-school program which will be a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day, three-hundred-sixty-five-days-a-year fight, not 
against crime, but against the causes of crime? In a program such 
as we have described here we have a force for the good, not 
only of the community and the individuals, but also of the State 
and Nation. 




















THE SOUTH JAMAICA COMMUNITY LEAGUE 


SAMUEL M. LEVENSON 
Principal, Junior High School 40, New York 


President, South Jamaica Community League 


It is interesting, as we look back over the last one hundred 
years, to note what an astoundingly increased share of the re- 
sponsibilities of the home has been assumed by the public schools 
of our nation. The schools, at the beginning of the century, 
were concerned primarily with the raising of the level of intelli- 
gence of the students and with the guaranteeing of literacy. The 
problem of fitting the children to live in the community was 
no immediate concern of the schools. 

The homes, in those days, exercised a tremendous influence 
upon the children. The family ties were strong and bound to- 
gether the members of the family into a unified and mutually 
dependent group. 

The changes in industrial, economic, and social conditions that 
have taken place in recent years, however, have lessened the 
influence of the home upon the pupils. There grew up at the 
same time the belief that the schools were the natural place for 
doing many things that were formerly done for the pupils by the 
home and the other agencies of the community. There grew 
up, too, the belief that all social ills could be remedied by better 
training of the youth by a process of adapting schools to chang- 
ing social needs in the light of changing social conditions. 

It is not necessary for us to explain the reasons for these con- 
ditions. We all recognize the fact that there is not an important 
factor today involved in the art of living in the world outside 
of the schools that is not a direct responsibility of the school. 
Accordingly, to function effectively the school must recognize 
the necessity of performing much that is beyond the defined 
functions of the school. It must arouse the interest of the com- 
munity in the welfare of the children. It must awaken the con- 
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science of the members of the community to the needs of its 
particular members in the matter of health, of recreation, of 
vocational education, of adult education, of the use of leisure 
time, and of character building. 

With this basic philosophy of school and community rela- 
tionship in mind, the writer undertook at the outset of his prin- 
cipalship of the junior high school in South Jamaica, New York, 
to organize a community league of all the people in the com- 
munity. 

It would be well, in order to understand intelligently the 
nature of this league, to get a picture of the community itself. 

Junior High School 40 is located in South Jamaica, in one 
of the poorer sections of New York City. It has a population 
of approximately eight thousand persons, of whom about sev- 
enty-five per cent are colored, 10 per cent Italian, 10 per cent 
Polish, and 5 per cent Jewish, Irish, German, Chinese, etc. 

Most of the homes are small, poor, two-family houses. Many 
of the homes are mere hovels, in which beauty does not enter 
and in which it is difficult to conceive that neighborliness and 
cleanliness can flourish. The entire section around the Long 
Island railroad tracks is one of abject poverty. It is the type of 
neighborhood which tends to make people slovenly, quarrel- 
some, immoral, and unappreciative of beauty. Crime statistics 
for that area show a greater per capita crime than anywhere 
else in the entire borough of Queens. 

There are, further, no improvements worthy of the name in 
the community. Many streets are still unpaved. Sewerage 1s 
either deficient or wholly lacking. There are no parks and, what 
is even more serious, no appropriate play space for the children. 

It became evident to the writer that the children of the 
schools with whom he was primarily concerned were moving 
about in an atmosphere that was a focal point for the develop- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. It became evident to him, too, 
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that something had to be done not only for the children, but 
for the parents as well, to help them, in spite of their surround- 
ings, to live cleanly and happily as law-abiding citizens. That 
something was the development of the Community League. 

In organizing the League, the writer called together at vari- 
ous times the leading doctors, dentists, merchants, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and ministers with whom he discussed the plan 
for organizing the people of the community into a group to help 
them develop physically, culturally, and spiritually. When he 
had the assurance that the leaders were in accord with his plan, 
he then issued a call for a mass meeting of the citizens in the 
community. This meeting was held in the auditorium of the 
Junior High School and was attended by almost a thousand 
men and women. 

The plan of the League was outlined by the writer, who was 
elected president. This plan called for a five-point program: 
First, the establishment of an adult-education center for all the 
men and women of the community; second, the acquisition of 
land for the establishment of play space for the boys and girls 
—especially those adolescent boys and girls who, finding no 
place to play wholesome games under the direction of trained 
individuals, were resorting to unwholesome games under the 
direction of gang leaders of the worst type; third, the replacing 
of the slum area with better housing; fourth, the establishment 
of health clinics in the neighborhood with the doctors, dentists, 
druggists, and nurses of the community volunteering their serv- 
ices at the very outset of the project; fifth, the beautifying of 
the entire section by paving streets, by planting trees in sections 
now barren and desolate, and by erecting parks where the peo- 
ple could sit and be at one with God. 

The men and women of the League organized themselves 
into committees to carry out the work. There was great enthusi- 
asm in the work, for it seemed to many of these people that a 
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new ray of light had suddenly shone in upon them. 

To date, the first objective of the League is a reality. There 
has been opened up through the good graces of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York an adult-education com- 
munity center. Courses are offered in English, French, Italian, 
choral music, Negro history, family law, health education, do- 
mestic science, and dressmaking. These courses are well at- 
tended. The adult students are happy to have the opportunity 
of acquiring an education. The appreciation of the work done 
for them is being reflected in the great interest that they are 
beginning to manifest in the work of their children in school. 

The second objective is now under way. Unfortunately, the 
city fathers do not seem to be anxious to help in this important 
work. It seems to the writer to be the outstanding tragedy of 
this age that legislators will concern themselves with the spend- 
ing of hundreds of millions of dollars for punitive measures 
against offenders of society and yet lack the vision to spend a 
comparatively few million of dollars for preventive measures, 
such as playground facilities. It surely cannot be possible that 
our New York City legislators are unaware of the survey whic: 
showed that the section in the City which had the poorest play- 
ground facilities was found to have the highest crime rate per 
capita of any section in the City. Perhaps some outside agencies 
will join in with the League in this important undertaking. 

The children of the school, however, are not entirely neg- 
lected. As an additional project there are now about to be 
organized community clubs in the school. The organization of 
these clubs has already been effected by the writer, who, as prin- 
cipal of the school, is the supervisory head of the community 
project. The school will be open from Monday to Friday, in- 
clusive, for this work and it will be carried on after school; that 
is, from three to five. There will be instruction given in tap 
dancing for the future Bill Robinsons and Eleanor Powells in 
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our midst, in social dancing, in basketball, handball, baseball, 
touch football, volley ball, and other seasonal athletic activities. 
There will be classes of instruction in the piano, in the violin, 
and in brass instruments. There are to be Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout troops, and harmonica clubs. To date 683 boys and girls 
have registered with the writer for these clubs. This number 
does not represent all who are interested. Many hundred have 
been temporarily turned away because of the lack of room in a 
building which is inadequate in size and which has poor gym- 
nasium and play facilities for the number of pupils in the school. 

The school has taken the leading part in helping the com- 
munity because it is, substantially, the one agency, apart from 
the church, that exercises a wholesome influence upon the par- 
ents. Its influence is the more powerful because of the fact that 
it is in direct communication with the home for five days of the 
week. That the school’s part is effective in this entire program 
is attested by the unstinted praise and genuine good will of all 
the parents in the community and by the response of the children 
themselves, who have acquired a sense of responsibility and 
wholesome respect for law and order never before manifested 
by them. There has been a marked falling off in cases of stealing 
and lying. More and more the children are learning to control 
their tempers and, what is more significant to the writer, to 
smile, no matter what tasks are assigned to them. There has 
been a cessation of crap games and of street fighting, of steal- 
ing. Thus, through the medium of the school as the center of 
the cultural life of the community, there is developing in South 
Jamaica a spirit that is making the adults, as well as the children, 
a healthier and happier group. 


JERSEY CITY’S SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


K. L. THOMPSON 
Director of Research and Publicity, Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools serve a community in at least four ways: (1) by in- 
structing youth along traditional lines during the ages usually 
devoted to formal instruction; (2) by providing opportunity 
for adults and adolescents to acquire an education de novo or to 
resume an interrupted education; (3) by providing equality of 
educational opportunity for handicapped youth of all types; 
(4) by providing out-of-school opportunities for youth to de- 
velop character and social traits and practices that will make the 
community a better place in which to live. 

Jersey City provides the traditional elementary and secondary 
education from the kindergarten through the twelfth year, with 
additional offerings of manual training, home economics, and 
vocational training in the elementary field, and with a broad 
offering of industrial subjects for both sexes in the secondary 
field. 

Jersey City provides for the education of the foreign born, 
the illiterate native-born adult, and the youth whose elemen- 
tary education is incomplete by evening elementary schools in 
various parts of the city. For adults and adolescents, who may 
or may not have completed the elementary school, who wish to 
continue their education on a secondary level in chosen subjects 
for personal improvement and greater efficiency, the city main- 
tains an evening commercial high school and an evening tech- 
nical and industrial high school. Both of these are nonaccred- 
ited; so far as higher education is concerned. 

For the adult or adolescent who has completed the elemen- 
tary school and who wishes credit toward a diploma or for ad- 
mission to institutions of higher learning, Jersey City maintains 
an evening accredited high school. This evening school dupli- 
cates the work of the day high schools, and maintains the same 
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standards. Its credits are of equal rank with those obtained in 
regular high schools. At the present time, 2,029 students are 
enrolled in the accredited evening high school. In the ten years 
of the existence of this school 1,596 persons have completed 
the course of study and obtained diplomas. 

For pupils handicapped by various types of defect, Jersey 
City is providing special classes and schools. These include 
classes for the mentally defective, classes for pupils defective 
in speech, classes for the blind, classes for pupils with defec- 
tive sight, classes for the deaf, classes for pupils with serious 
hearing loss, and classes for pupils suffering from cardiac disor- 
ders. For pupils physically handicapped, Jersey City maintains 
the A. Harry Moore School, housed in a building designed for 
the use of such pupils, and equipped with modern devices for the 
comfort and treatment of such cases. In this building is also lo- 
cated a class for orthopedic subnormal pupils, a decidedly unique 
offering in the education of orthopedics. 

There are children mentally capable of carrying on school- 
work whose physical condition confines them to the home or to 
the hospital. For children confined to the home, a corps of home- 
instruction teachers carries the school to the home, giving each 
child as many hours as the teacher’s schedule will permit and 
the child’s condition and educational status will warrant. For 
children confined in the Jersey City Medical Center, instruction 
is given at the bedside or in special classrooms in that hospital. 

For pupils who are failing to make normal progress in their 
regular work and who could apparently be aided by special at- 
tention, coaching groups have been established. Where pupils 
show evidence of malnutrition due to insufficient or improper 
feeding, nutrition groups have been set up. These are not sep- 
arately organized classes, but groups which receive special foods 
once or twice a day in order to correct the undernourished con- 
dition. 
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A study of delinquency areas in Jersey City showed a large 
number of overage pupils in such areas. To care for such over- 
age pupils, prevocational classes are maintained in different 
parts of the city. These classes provide a type of industrial work 
and modified academic work for some five hundred overage 
boys and girls, work in which they are interested and wherein 
they can achieve a measure of success. 

A further study of delinquency areas showed a decided lack 
of recreational facilities in those areas. To provide opportuni- 
ties for wholesome recreation, for constructive rather than de- 
structive use of youthful energy and enthusiasm, eleven recrea- 
tional centers are in operation. Here the young people may par- 
ticipate in all types of athletic contests, games, manual work, 
musical and dramatic activities. The ultimate aim is to extend 
the facilities of the school so that they will cover all the waking 
hours of the children of Jersey City and secure the greatest pos- 
sible return in terms of child betterment from the large invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment. 

All of the offerings for physically and mentally handicapped 
children, the provisions for overage pupils and those lacking 
recreational facilities are under the direction of the Bureau of 
Special Service, a unique organization for the handling of all 
types of maladjustment. This bureau was organized after the 
mayor had asked the assistant superintendent of schools to 
take charge of the city’s increasing truancy cases. It was felt 
that the school system was the logical unit to handle all juvenile 
cases: truancy and petty misdemeanors were so closely allied 
that they should be considered phases of the same problem. 

The Mayor approved and the Board of Education established 
in February 1931 the codrdinated child-walfare unit known as 
the Bureau of Special Service. With the assistant superintendent 
as its head, the Bureau was commissioned to handle all cases of 
maladjustment, whether found by the school authorities or by 
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the police. It is the thought of the Mayor of Jersey City that no 
juvenile delinquent can derive anything but harm from contacts 
with the criminal class, the courts, and penal institutions. He be- 
lieves that the juvenile delinquent should be halted in his way- 
ward course and his character developed by means of spontane- 
ous enthusiasm and activity. 

To handle cases of maladjustment found by school authorities 
or police officials, the Bureau has established the following or- 
ganization: twenty-five attendance officers, six visiting teachers 
and a supervisor; five plain-clothes officers including a captain; 
a clinic for physical and mental examinations consisting of a 
medical inspector, a dental inspector, a nurse, a psychologist, and 
a psychiatrist. A child is permitted to be taken to a police station, 
court, or penal institution only when it has become very evident 
that he is a chronic offender and a menace to other children in 
the neighborhood. Instead of going to police station, court, or 
penal institution, the child is called before a conference of the 
Bureau with the parents. Parental responsibility is emphasized 
in such conferences and proceedings are instituted under the 
Child Welfare Act against parents who shirk this responsibility. 

The idea of this method of procedure is to secure a thorough 
investigation of the home, school, and leisure activities as well as 
of the physical, mental, and emotional condition as causal factors 
of the maladjustment. Two types of cases come before this 
Bureau, according to origin, the method of handling each type of 
case being somewhat different. 

Cases of maladjustment arising in the schools are reported to 
the Bureau with a complete statement of school history, person- 
ality traits, recreational habits and interests, and special indica- 
tions of maladjustment. The case is then referred to a visiting 
teacher for investigation of home and school conditions and a 
weekly follow-up is made. In the light of information thus se- 
cured, a complete clinical examination of each child is scheduled. 
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These cases are discussed at weekly conferences and methods of 
handling developed. In many cases, such pupils are transferred 
to existing special classes and schools. 

Cases of maladjustment arising within police jurisdiction are 
handled somewhat differently. The child detected in or sus- 
pected of breaking a law is escorted home by the police officer, 
who secures the name, age, address, and school of the child. The 
officer reports these facts and the nature of the offense to the 
police captain assigned to the Bureau. Parents are then sum- 
moned to a conference at the Bureau, where they are required 
to furnish information concerning the whole environment of the 
child. They are advised as to the ultimate results of waywardness 
and given constructive advice about handling the child. Follow- 
up visits are made to the house and school by plain-clothes men 
as long as the need exists. Only when these measures fail to check 
the delinquency is the child taken to the juvenile court where 
the question of commitment is decided by the judge. 

In addition to the work with handicapped groups of all kinds, 
the Bureau of Special Service has a major concern with problems 
of attendance and of social attitude. Absence is a variable largely 
uncontrollable due to conditions, but truancy is a controllable 
variable. In the ten-year period beginning September 1925, the 
highest number of cases of truancy occurred in the year 1930- 
1931, the year in which the Bureau of Special Service was or- 
ganized. In that year, truancy accounted for 16.7 per cent of all 
cases of absence. Since then, with the exception of one year, 
truancy has shown a steady decline. In the year 1934-1935, 
there were 1,209 fewer cases of truancy than in the peak year, 
and the percentage has steadily declined to 8.8 per cent, a de- 
crease of 47.3 per cent. In the same decade, the number of cases 
taken to court reached its peak in 1929-1930. Since then, with 
the exception of one year, there has been a steady decline. In that 
year, 1934-1935, there were 781 less cases taken to court than 
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in the peak year, or a decline of 87 per cent. 

The change in commitments to institutions since the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Special Service is significant. Using the 
experience of the five years preceding the establishment of the 
Bureau as a basis, there would have been 2,347 commitments 
during the four and one-half years closing June 30, 1935. In- 
stead there were 460 commitments, 268 of which were police 
cases, and 192 attendance cases. In the year 1934-1935, there 
were only 34 commitments arising from police cases, 29 of which 
were made by the Judge of the Juvenile Court upon the findings 
of the Bureau, without the appearance of the child in court. 
Some idea of the amount of work done by the Bureau is shown 
by the fact that in 1934-1935 there were referred to the Bureau 
2,417 cases of truancy, 1,555 police cases, and 424 visiting- 
teacher cases. In the same year the Bureau made 1,155 physical 
examinations, 434 psychological examinations, held 506 psy- 
chiatric interviews, and had 163 individuals receiving psychia- 
tric care. 

A democratic society is duty bound for the sake of its own wel- 
fare to provide equality of educational opportunity, basic social 
integration, provision for individual differences, and construc- 
tive social adjustment. In its educational organization, Jersey 
City has provided the machinery for realizing these objectives. 
Careful supervision, efficient personnel, and community codper- 
ation will make the organization effective. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR A LARGE 
CITY HIGH SCHOOL’ 


ELSA G. BECKER 
Chairman, Guidance Department 


Samuel J, Tilden High School, New York 


Only when a guidance program in all its theoretical splendor 
survives the hard knocks of reduced budgets, vested interests, 
rigid curricula, too many students of too many differing interests 
and abilities, too few teachers, outworn traditions, antiquated 
administrator and teacher attitudes—to mention but a few sour 
realities—does it become a practical program. 

Therefore this article deals with guidance in the past tense 
rather than the future, as it has been found to work in one place 
at least. That place is a high school both large and urban, inas- 
much as it accommodates 7,000 boys and girls, engages 250 
teachers, operates on double session, offers the general and com- 
mercial courses, and is situated in New York City. 

Three years ago a licensed vocational and educational coun- 
selor was assigned to the Samuel J. Tilden High School and 
was made responsible for codrdinating existing advisory activi- 
ties (which were spread over some twenty odd individuals) and 
for supplementing and extending the program. The general ob- 
jective of the work is to ensure to every student the opportunity 
for the kind of high-school education best suited to his individual 
abilities and needs. This necessitates furnishing him with educa- 
tional and vocational information and insight into his own dis- 
tinctive characteristics, which will be helpful to him in making 
decisions and in helping him to use such information and insight 
in making future decisions for himself. 

Underlying this objective was the belief that education 
should be conceived of in terms of individual growth and ad just- 


1 The complete report of this program, under the title Guidance at Work by Elsa 
G. Becker, has been published by the High School Division, Board of Education, 
soo Park Avenue, New York. 125 pages, thirty cents. 
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ment, rather than students’ progress as measured by rigid aca- 
demic standards. 

The counselor, believing in this goal, set to work. The school 
was new to her and she had to get the “feel” of it; to become 
acquainted with its personnel, organization, standards, and 
traditions before a course of action could be planned in any de- 
tail. The means selected for learning about the school and its 
program was the unoriginal one of studying the students who 
applied for transfer out of the school for whatever reason and 
those who were not maintaining themselves scholastically—in 
other words the “drop-outs” and “failures.” The approach to 
the school might have been made in any number of ways; 
truants might have been studied, or cutters, or freshmen, or en- 
trants from junior high schools, or gifted students, or students 
of low 1.Q. The main point is that the counselor studied and 
treated intensively each individual not only on the basis of rec- 
ords and reports but through personal interview with student, 
parents, teachers, and community agencies wherever necessary. 
This provided an opportunity to survey the school and the com- 
munity, to become acquainted with them, and to demonstrate 
guidance as focused upon the individuals. At the same time in- 
trinsically valuable work was accomplished. 

On the basis of this introductory project a long-time plan was 
made providing broadly for work with certain types of individ- 
uals and with certain groups—with faculty, parents, and com- 
munity agencies; providing, too, for certain remedial, preven- 
tive, and constructive types of activity. 

It included provision for individual guidance, group guid- 
ance, modification of the school environment, record, and some 
research.” 

*For details of the plan see Elsa G. Becker, “First Annual Report of the Guidance 


Department of the Samuel J. Tilden High School,” High Points, November 1933, 
p. 24 ff. 
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But the best of plans remains a rosy dream until means are 
sought and found which will make it a reality. Obviously there 
had to be a sufficient staff of counselors to carry out the plan. 
There was no use in asking for the appointment of additional 
licensed counselors by the board of education in a time of edu- 
cational retrenchment. The only possibility was to make a reas- 
signment of positions within the existing faculty; and this was 
done. Six teachers were thus made available, necessitating an in- 
crease in the pupil period load of the remaining teachers to the 
extent of approximately one pupil to each class. On the point of 
increase in class units Mr. John M. Loughran, principal of the 
school, has said: 


The question resolves itself, perhaps, into one of relative values, 
From my point of view the returns of a guidance service in terms of 
benefit to students amply compensate for the relatively slight increase in 
class size. Also, the hundreds of adjustments that have been effected 
and the motivation of school work thus provided, with consequent im- 
provement of classroom activity, more than offset the quantitative con- 
sideration.” 


Having made this decision it was necessary to select teachers 
who gave promise of becoming good counselors. The large high 
school has an advantage over the small one in this matter be- 
cause of its greater elasticity of organization. The preliminary 
survey of the first five months made it possible to become sufh- 
ciently acquainted with individual teachers to estimate their ap- 
titude for the work of guidance. It was possible to select three, 
and later an additional three teachers with sufficient teaching, 
business, and social-work experience as well as the more impor- 
tant professional attitudes, sympathies, and emotional stability 
to undertake the responsibilities of guidance. Although it was 
felt that broad powers of intellect, interest, energy, and enthusi- 


8 Elsa G. Becker, “Guidance in the Large High School,” High Points, June 1934, 
p. 13. 
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asm were to be preferred to specific skills without these qualities, 
it was necessary to look in several cases for technical expertness 
with the highly complex program of study of the school. 

In addition to these six counselors withdrawn from the teach- 
ing body, two of whom were men and four women, there was a 
placement counselor and two clerical assistants. All were under 
the direction of the chairman of the department, the only li- 
censed counselor in the group. 

The guidance department of the school, therefore, consisted 
of ten individuals who gave full time to the work of the depart- 
ment. 

Most of their time—a rough estimate would be two thirds— 
was devoted to work with individual students, the rest to con- 
ferences and investigations, and projects which are described in 
the complete report of this program. How were the individual 
students selected? Certainly eight counselors could not under- 
take to interview, individually, all the 7,000 students of the 
school. 

Teachers, administrators, community agencies, and parents 
were invited to refer students to the department; students 
themselves were encouraged to come on their own initiative; 
and some were called by the department. During the first year 
1,089 students were referred, during the second 2,962, an in- 
crease of 172 per cent in the second year over the first. In the 
cases of 845 students referred the first year it was considered 
necessary to continue guidance during the second year. There- 
fore 3,807 students were individually counseled during the sec- 
ond year, 60 per cent of the student body at the main building. 
Each counselor working at top speed had under his or her care, 
during some or all of last year, about 450 students. 

Of the students referred, approximately 14 per cent (405) 
were sent by administrators, teachers, parents, fellow students, 
and community agencies; 42 per cent (1,245) came on their own 
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initiative, and 44 per cent (1,312) were sent for by the guidance 
department. 

The students referred to the department by faculty, parents, 
agencies, or fellow students came predominantly for vocational 
and educational guidance. Other lesser causes for referral were 
physical handicap, social-economic condition, aggressive or with- 
drawing types of behavior, and emotional instability. 

Students referred themselves in 1,226 out of 1,245 cases (98 
per cent) for educational and vocational guidance of kinds rang- 
ing all the way from selecting subjects and courses within the 
school to planning vocational training upon graduation. 

The guidance department itself sent for 1,312 students. The 
largest number was called for educational guidance with par- 
ticular reference to the program of studies carried in the school, 
A review which the counselors made of the program plans of 
students of the respective grades made necessary a volume of 
counseling suggested by inadequate or ill-advised plans which 
will not occur again if the guidance program as a whole func- 
tions. 

The counseling of 271 students for serious scholastic failure 
represents a type of remedial work with which guidance is too 
often exclusively identified. Because of the conviction that the 
function of a guidance department should be predominantly pre- 
ventive and constructive, it is gratifying to be able to report that 
work of this type during the second year covers 9.2 per cent (as 
compared with 31.8 per cent the previous year) of the counsel- 
ing initiated by the department. This in spite of the fact that 
selections were made on identical bases each year, failure in three 
or more major subjects at the end of the term. It has been the 
consistent policy of the department at the outset of each term to 
offer individual counsel to students with such a record of failure. 
Therefore it is to be expected—and hoped—that the drop from 
347 to 271 students in this instance to some extent accrues from 
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the guidance process over the entire period. 

The counseling of 336 first-term students selected on the 
basis of scholastic difficulty early in the fall term 1933 and the 
spring term 1934 represents part of the plan to emphasize guid- 
ance for new entrants. The indications of difficulty were failure 
or doubtful achievement in two or more major subjects at the 
end of the first six weeks of the term. The major objective with 
these students was to prevent further failure by means of timely 
adjustments. 

The counseling of 3,807 students entailed many contacts and 
processes, chief among them the personal interview. Counselors 
conducted over 15,000 interviews with students, parents, teach- 
ers, and agency representatives. The average number of inter- 
views per student was four. The types of treatment included 
physical adjustment in the home, emotional adjustment, tutor- 
ing, instruction in study methods, placement in a job, teacher co- 
6peration, vocational planning, and educational planning. When 
the focus is shifted from the class unit to the individual pupil, it 
becomes apparent that education is a complex process that has 
intimate cause-and-effect relationships with all aspects of child 
and community life. 

In 1,731 contacts with 280 agencies it was possible to secure 
from the community considerable assistance leading to the ad- 
justment of pupils treated by the guidance department. These 
contacts are classified as follows: 

If education is concerned with the adjustment of the individ- 
ual, then the utilization of community resources is an important 
phase of the school program. 

So much for individual counsel, provision for which is the dis- 
tinctive function of a guidance program. The counselor becomes 
for the individual student a specialist in codrdination, taking the 
facts supplied by teacher, parent, social worker, psychiatrist, doc- 
tor, psychologist, and codrdinating them to the best interests of 
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Which A gencies 
Number ofNumber of Rendered Were Unable to 
Classification of Agencies Agencies Contacts Service Render Service 


Health 

(hospitals, clinics, organ- 

izations for special disa- 

SE eas cea ee 31 147 109 I 
Emotional Health 

(child-guidance and men- 


tal-hygiene clinics) ..... 15 181 82 24 
Employment 

(employers, employment 

eran ren 59 125 52 58 
Social Welfare 

(child-caring agencies). . 17 224 III 3 


Family Welfare 


(social and charity organ- 


izations and agencies)... 21 280 102 19 
Vocational Adjustment 

(special bureaus and clinics) 10 14! 99 Oo 
Recreation 

(clubs, camps) ........ 15 68 50 3 
Adult Education ......... 3 18 18 Oo 
Ee I I I fo) 
Government 

(PWA, CCC, Coast 

Guard, Civil Service, etc.) 10 14 10 4 
Miscellaneous ........... 15 28 20 2 
Schools 

ee ergs 49 446 284 93 

Private, professional, 

technical, special ....... 34 58 37 6 


boy or girl, evaluating and weighing facts one against another so 
as to assist in the formulation of plans of action. 

But because of limitations of the size of the guidance staff, 
the most practicable means of ensuring guidance to the entire 
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student group and of giving adequate consideration to special 
groups as well as to individuals seemed to be delegating certain 
guidance functions to special groups within the faculty. 

This plan was also considered to be a safeguard against the 
danger, inherent in the establishment of a body of specialists, of 
encouraging too great dependence upon those specialists. Such 
result in a high school might do much to thwart the proper 
functioning of guidance and of secondary education conceived 
as a social process, for guidance is peculiarly dependent for suc- 
cess upon the active codperation of homeroom teachers, subject 
teachers, administrators, and counselors. Guidance, as a state of 
mind to be expected of every member of the high-school staff, 
must be differentiated clearly from service to be performed by 
trained counselors. This general guidance-mindedness implies 
guidance duties on the part of teachers and administrators as 
well as counselors and will never develop if the entire responsi- 
bility is shifted to the shoulders of the guidance specialists. 

It was decided therefore to codrdinate the work of the 155 
homeroom teachers of the school with that of the guidance de- 
partment. A series of three conferences led by counselors was 
organized in fifteen groups in order to accommodate the double 
session on which the school operates, to bring together in sepa- 
rate groups teachers of similar grades, and to keep the groups 
small enough to encourage general discussion. The success which 
itis felt attended the holding of these meetings was due as much 
to the generous spirit with which the homeroom teachers co- 
dperated as to the careful preparation of the conference material 
by the counselors. 

An immediate result of these conferences was the greater ease 
and skill with which the teachers were able to conduct homeroom 
discussion and advise individual members of their classes on edu- 
cational plans. There was also created a better understanding of 
the guidance department’s functions. 
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The conferences are to be continued and extended in the future 
to include, eventually, types of information and training which 
go beyond the predominantly scholastic concerns of students and 
teachers. In this way the guidance department will undertake 
group counsel, which is one of its rightful responsibilities, 
through the medium of the homeroom teachers. The outcome, it 
is thought, will be to integrate guidance with general educational 
philosophyand practice by developing among teachers and coun- 
selors common aims and understanding to the end that the guid- 
ance program may be a practical, effective, school-wide force for 
codrdination and adjustment. 

With some such plan as has been outlined briefly in this paper, 
based on sound principles, with direction by an experienced 
counselor, with a slightly increased teaching load to permit the 
withdrawal of selected teachers for full-time counseling, and the 
strong, watchful, active support of the principal of the school, 
guidance has been a practical reality in a large city high school. 




















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS IN CHICAGO 


A study is being carried on at the University of Chicago by Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Jones dealing with changes in the life of the Mexican immigrants 
as they move from their home communities in Mexico to an urban 
industrial environment in the United States, such as is represented by 
Chicago." 

Attention, in general, has been centered on the religious traditions, 
customs, and attitudes of the immigrants, although the point of view 
taken is that no aspect of life can be understood adequately if consid- 
ered in isolation. 

The study begins with a consideration of the cultural background 
of the immigrants as revealed through life-history materials and re- 
ports of ethnographers. Statistical data regarding the movement and 
distribution of Mexicans in the United States and in Chicago are then 
analyzed. Interviews, general observations, and case studies are utilized 
for the purpose of determining the significance of migration experi- 
ences in the development and change of personality. A sociological 
survey is also being made of the various Mexican colonies in the city, 
emphasis being placed on the origin and development of immigrant in- 
stitutions and the part which they play in the organization of the immi- 
grant community and in the general growth of the city. 

The materials include ethnographical observations, personal docu- 
ments revealing the experiences of individual immigrants, case studies 
of institutions, maps, statistical and ecological data, a collection of immi- 
grant publications, and letters from former immigrants who have re- 
turned to Mexico. 


1 This statement provided through the courtesy of Mr. Robert C. Jones, department 
of sociology, University of Chicago. 
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ECOLOGICAL STUDIES IN DETROIT 


Among the numerous ecological studies of great cities and metro- 
politan regions which are being undertaken by scholars working in con- 
nection with departments of sociology in various universities and col- 
leges are those under the supervision of Professor R. D. McKenzie of 
the University of Michigan.” 

Under Professor McKenzie’s direction a rather comprehensive plan 
of regional research has been undertaken in the Detroit area, beginning 
with the external aspects of the region and working up into the cultural 
and social psychological fields. The plan is to make these studies of a 
continuous nature so that eventually it will be possible to observe the 
trends in development of some of the factors involved. 

In carrying out this plan students in the department are participating 
in the following studies: 

“Tax delinquency in Royal Oak, Detroit city finances, Hungarians 
in Detroit, Detroit motor routes, Detroit churches, juvenile delinquency 
in Detroit, Detroit border cities relationships, Detroit labor market, De- 
troit banking, party organization in Detroit, Detroit business subcenters, 
Detroit policing, Detroit Metropolitan Region, blighted areas of De- 
troit, Detroit subcenters, urban geography of Detroit, Detroit female 
correctional institutions, juvenile delinquency, prostitution in Detroit, 
Detroit City planning, Detroit home-mortgage foreclosures, geography 
of rural community, Negro gambling, residential succession, location of 
kinds of industries in Detroit, employee representation in the automo- 
bile industry in Detroit, changing industrial relations in Detroit 1900- 
1933 as shown in Selected Industries, the importance of foreign trade to 
the Detroit industrial area, changes in development and functional rela- | 
tionships of institutions dealing with atypical children in the Detroit 
area from 1900-1935, race, color, and economic status in factors in 
electoral motivation in Detroit, press and politics in Detroit, health con- 
ditions of and medical services available to the Negro in the City of De- 
troit, the Negro voter in Detroit 1928-1932, functional areas of Detroit 
prior to 1933.” 


2 The following statement was furnished through the courtesy of Professor R. D. 
McKenzie, department of sociology, University of Michigan. 





















BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychological Foundations of Education, by J. STANLEY Gray. 

New York: American Book Company, 1935, 534 pages. 

The treatment is presented in two parts. The first dealing with the 
nature of man from the viewpoint of the more basic sciences, and the 
second part with the nature of education from the pragmatic viewpoint 
of objective psychology. Psychology is applied to educational principles 
of a foundational character rather than to specific classroom procedures. 
Education is viewed from the psychological viewpoint. Concepts of ob- 
jective science are used as criteria by which the principles of education 
were evaluated and reinterpreted. The author has developed an interpre- 
tation of education which is in harmony with the postulates and conclu- 
sions of objective psychology. Throughout, one can trace the influences 


of Weiss and Bode. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education, by M1cHAEL 


DEMIASHKEVICH. New York: American Book Company, 

1935, xili-+449 pages. 

The author, a graduate of the Imperial Historico-Philological Insti- 
tute of Petrograd, brings to his project not only a vigorous philosophy 
of his own and a truly monumental scholarship but also a detachment 
that permits him to view the present problems and experiments and 
trends in educational practices and theories impartially and incisively. 
He does not present one point of view or a single set of criteria by which 
to evaluate the educational program. Instead he leads the reader to be- 
come familiar with many philosophical approaches to present-day con- 
ditions and to consider the adequacy and wisdom of the proposed solu- 
tions to the problems involved in them. 


A Study of Library Reading in the Primary Grades, by C. Dr- 
Wirt Boney. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933, 70 pages. 

Through a careful study of the professional literature, a selected list 
of courses of study, and a teachers’ questionnaire primarily selected for 
the purpose, the author has analyzed the objectives of library reading 
in the primary grades and the techniques used in conducting library 
reading programs. As a result of the analytic study made of theory and 
practice relative to library reading on the part of primary-school chil- 
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dren the author presents practical recommendations dealing with the 
work of the teacher and of the children, materials and equipment most 
useful, and most usable techniques. 


Sanity First, by JosEpH Jastrow. New York: Greenberg and 
Company, 1935, 320 pages. 


This volume deals with the art of sensible living. There are discus- 
sions on accepting our endowments, employing our resources, regulat- 
ing our beliefs, handling our liabilities, and patterning our explanations, 
The volume is written in an interesting style. It is intended for the lay- 
man rather than for the expert. 


The Teaching of Literature, by REED Situ. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1935, 485 pages. 

Those who see in literature primarily a body of subject matter to 
learn, a discipline to be mastered, a corpus to dissect, will praise and 
prize Professor Reed Smith’s The Teaching of Literature. Here are the 
old standbys, clearly, freshly, and persuasively refurbished by an experi- 
enced teacher, with a consistent, unwavering faith in his viewpoint. His 
viewpoint is that literature must be studied, analyzed, outlined; that 
words must be defined and figures of speech explained; that paraphras- 
ing, précis writing, memorizing, reading aloud (“Start at the front of 
any row of seats and read down the row from one pupil to the other, 
each student in turn reading one stanza”) should be done—all this, 
apparently, before pleasure and appreciation can be secured. There is a 
sensible chapter on tests, and a helpful one on outside reading—though 
the author assumes a queerly condescending attitude toward outside 
reading. The radio and photoplay are dismissed in one paragraph. 


Personality Maladjustments in Mental Hygiene, by J. E. Wat- 
LACE WALLIN. A textbook for psychologists, educators, coun- 
selors, and mental-hygiene workers. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1935, xii+-511 pages. 

This volume is the outcome of a first-hand investigation of numerous 
cases of mental defects, disabilities, and adjustment difficulties, and of a 
vast amount of reading in the field. The manuscript first appeared in 
the form of lectures which were offered to both university students and 
popular audiences. The case work includes over thirteen thousand exam- 
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inations of children subject to all kinds of handicaps and disabilities re- 
ferred by schools, courts, social agencies, homes, and other organizations. 

The author begins with a preliminary exposition of the positive con- 
cept of mental health and the wholesome personality, the different ob- 
jectives and factors of the mental-hygiene program, and the types of 
cases with which mental hygiene is concerned, and then proceeds to a 
detailed discussion of the symptoms of personality maladjustments as 
they are revealed in the numerous faulty and unwholesome reaction 
patterns that unadjusted or poorly adjusted people, or even apparently 
well-adjusted people, utilize in the effort to solve their problems. The 
author considers the values and possible virtues of each motive and ade- 
quate response and the remedial measures required to correct it. 


The Growth of American Higher Education: Liberal, Profes- 
sional, and Technical, by ELpert VauGHAN WItts. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, 1936. 

A very concisely written book dealing with the development of our 
American pattern of higher educational institutions—the colonial col- 
lege, the several types of State educational institutions, the denomina- 
tional college, professional, and technical training, urban and municipal 
colleges and universities, the junior college, higher education of women, 
graduate training and research, and the evolution of the collegiate cur- 
riculum. While one regrets that the volume is not comprehensive enough 
to constitute a complete treatise of this important field, it would be diffi- 
cult to do a better job of simple concise writing; thus giving the begin- 
ning student a very good conception of the chief divisions of effort in 


this field. 


The American College and University, A Human Fellowship, 
by CHaRLEs FRANKLIN THwinc. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1935, 244 pages. 

This book looks at the problems of higher education from the stand- 
point of the college president’s office. Its author, well known already 
as a writer of books in this field, puts into this last book much of the 
collected wisdom of a lifetime in regard to college and university ad- 
ministration. He deals with personal problems and issues, rather than 
with facts, figures, and statistics. Such topics as financial relations, the 
faculty, the students, fraternities, athletics, the library, the further 
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education of graduates and others are treated. The sublegend in the title 
A Human Fellowship gives the keynote to the treatment and method, 


On Writing the Biography of a Modest Man, by Rotio W., 
Brown. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935, 


49 pages. 

In the midst of our science and systems involving groups and cate- 
gories, it is well that we should occasionally turn to the personality of 
a socialized individualist who loves his fellowman and who uses judg- 
ment which he has developed by diverse and generous experiences in 
dealing with him. The objectivity of science needs balancing by occa- 
sional emphasis on subjective, propulsive attitudes of magnanimous men, 
In this little volume, Mr. Brown gives us a series of vignettes of Dean 
Briggs, affectionately known by all Harvard men and Radcliffe women 
over fifty years of age—and many younger ones. He was a rare person 
and a kindly guide for thousands of youths. 


The State in Theory and Practice, by Haroup J. Lasx1. New | 
York: The Viking Press, 1935, 299 pages. . 
Mr. Laski’s book is a thorough and realistic analysis of the place and © 
function of the state in modern society. Beginning with a refutation of 7 
the idealistic concept of the state as formulated by Hegel—that the state 
is above society and its inner conflicts and as such as an impartial instru- 4 
ment of order and justice—Professor Laski conclusively proves that 4% 
such an impartial state never existed in reality, that it cannot exist ina | 
society where class interests are in opposition to one another. The state, 7 
Professor Laski maintains, is simply a coercive instrument in the hands E 
of the class that owns the means of production, for the purpose of keep- ; 
ing the exploited class in subjection. | 


Challenge to Death, by Storm Jameson, et al. New York: E. 7 
P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1935, ix+ 343 pages. ; 
It is seldom that a compilation by more than a dozen writers has the | 

unity of point of view which is shown in this volume. Although each | 

article gives a different approach to the problem, each is an earnest ap- | 
peal for peace based upon the experiences prior to and including the] 
events of the last war. 











